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a climax in the coal trade in which the employers declared that they
had no chance in the new conditions of maintaining their foreign trade
unless they could decrease their costs by either lowering wages or
increasing the hours of the miners. Since wages were 90 per cent,
of the c'osts of production, this industry raised the wages and costs
question in its acutest form and the miners determined to resist to the
utmost. The whole trade union world was soon ranged up behind
them, regarding their case as the test case of wage-reduction, and
active spirits set about forming a triple alliance between miners,
railway men and transport workers in the confident belief that their
combination would be irresistible. These three certainly had it in
their power to bring the life of the country to a standstill if they
were prepared to go all lengths.
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The miners had a strong case on its merits; they were certainly not
overpaid, their hours were long enough in the conditions in which
they worked. The employers' attitude was a simple non possumus.
We must either close our pits and leave the miners without wages, or
they must help us for the time being by accepting lower wages and
working longer hours. To which the retort was that mine-owners
were very rich people who had made enormous profits in past times
which they ought to use to carry through the bad times without
calling upon the workers to sacrifice their scanty wage. Behind the
combatants stood Socialists claiming the case as proof of their thesis
that the capitalist system had broken down and calling for the
nationalization of the mines.
On June 30 the mine-owners announced their intention to give a
month's notice to terminate the existing wage agreements and to
return to the eight-hour day. They said they were willing to negotiate
new agreements but only on this basis, which the miners resolutely
refused. Feverish efforts were now made to obtain a settlement and
a court of inquiry was set up which set out the miners' case in a
sympathetic spirit, but failed to suggest any way of meeting it, if
as the mine-owners said, the money was not there. On July 28 the
miners went in deputation to the Prime Minister who rashly told
them that the Government would on no account give a subsidy to